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If men paid dues as freely and with such good will as they pocket 
the benefits of organization, there would be no strikes to speak of, and 
all unions could dispense with the services of organizers.—Ex. 


A real union man never permits anything but extraordinary causes 
to keep. him away from his union meeting.—Ex. 


Sugar at 10c a pound may logically be termed one of the bitter- 


sweet results of a robber tariff.—Ex. 


A. O. Wharton and E. F. Grable, Labor members of the U. 8. Rail- 
road Labor Board, in a dissenting opinion to a decision made public 
recently, declared that the Federated Shop Craft strike in 1922 was due 
probably to the “incapability of Chairman Hooper and R. M. Barton 
to understand the value placed upon trade union ethics by bona fide 
trade unionists.”—Washington Post. 


While one-third of the world is crying for bread, farmers in some 
of the southern sections of Michigan are feeding wheat to live stock. 
The market price of 90 cents a bushel is blamed. With shipped-in corn 
selling for almost $1.00, farmers say they can not afford to sell wheat 
and buy corn.—New York Tribune, 
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INJUNCTION JUDGES ARE 
DAILY SEIZING MORE POWER 


UDGE-MADE law 
and injunction 
judges are increas- 
ing their power 
over the lives of 
the people, and 
conditions are 
shaping for the 
inevitable contest between rule by 

oligarchs and rule by law. 

Usurpation by judges is natural. 
It is another proof of the inflexible 
law that power begets power; that 
no man or group of men can be 
trusted to rule their fellow men. 

Wage workers were the first vic- 
tims of judge-made law. This is 
true in every case where tyranny 
operates. 

As the public accepted judge rule 
as a substitute for law, the judges 
continued to extend their power. 
The inexorable law was operating 
—power begets power. 

Injunction judges have denied 
free speech, free assemblage and 
trial by jury. They have placed 
the dollar above human rights. 
They have now reached the stage 
where they are controlling news- 
papers. 

With a few exceptions, these 
newspapers have defended injunc- 
tion judges. Now it will be inter- 
esting to see how long the Fourth 
Estate will accept advice it so free- 
ly gives workers; how long will it 
forego constitutional rights and 
submit to irresponsible rule. 
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Organized labor has been lec- 
tured by newspapers because it op- 
poses the injunction in strike 
times. Then rights are denied and 
acts are outlawed that are legal if 
no strike exists. 

“They want to violate law!” is 
the dust-raising cry of these news- 
papers, that have ignored gross 
violation of fundamental principles 
and constitutional guarantees. 

But these newspapers are due 
for a change of policy. Injunction 
judges are increasing their power 
and are now dictating to news- 
papers. They are making a mock- 
ery of free press, as they have free 
speech and peaceful assembly. 

The injunction judge is giving 
the Fourth Estate the same treat- 
ment accorded wage workers. 

The public has not forgotten re- 
cent attempts of New Mexico 
courts to gag the press by senten- 
cing Editor Magee of Albuquerque 
to prison because he dared criticise 
courts. The editor was pardoned 
by the governor of that State. 

The Arizona State supreme court 
has ruled that a judge can gag 
newspapers. In this case the su- 
perior court of Gila county en- 
joined the holding of an election, 
which was prescribed by statute. 

The Silver Belt, a daily news- 
paper published in Globe, criticised 
the court. The editor was found 
guilty of contempt. 

The State supreme court upheld 
this suspension of law and control 
of the press. “We think the articles 
from which we have quoted are to 
be considered contemptuous,” said 
the court. The law-defying lower 
court, who defamed the judiciary, 
escaped censure. 

From Superior, Wis., comes the 
news that Federal Judge Luse has 
warned the editor of the Superior 
Evening Telegram that he must 
not publish news of a criminal trial 
which might have a tendency to 
prejudice jurors. 

The accuracy of the news was 
not questioned. The court made no 


attempt to stop jurors from read- 
ing the paper. Instead, he told the 
editor what he could not print, and 
would enforce his edict by con- 
tempt proceedings. 

These cases indicate the wind’s 
direction. 

They again prove that no group 
in society is immune from an in- 
justice that has been inflicted on 
any other group. They also recall 
the unyielding law that when men 
are permitted to usurp power they 
will extend that power. 

Judge-made law and the labor 
injunction judge are enemies of 
popular government. They are 


_enemies of every requisite of a free 


people—free speech, free press, 
free assembly and trial by jury.— 
News Letter. 





LAW IS NOT RIGID; IT IS 
CHANGING LIFE 


New York.—“Rules which are 
looked upon with veneration today, 
and which are called The Law, will 
some of them be the laughing 
stock of the next generation,” said 
I. Maurice Wormser, editor of the 
New York Law Journal and pro- 
fessor of law at Fordham Univer- 
sity, in a New York World inter- 
view. 

“Law is looked upon by nine 
judges out of ten, and by nine law- 
yers out of ten, as a thing apart 
from life instead of a thing which 
is a part of life. The tendency to- 
day is to regard the law as a bundle 
of little maxims, rules, black letter 
texts, which can be tied up with 
blue ribbon, memorized and then 
applied by machine,” said Profes- 
sor Wormser. 

“My theory is that the law must 
correspond to the inexorable eco- 
nomic, social and ethical demands 
of the community. If it meets these 
a law is a good law, and if it does 
not, it may have behind it prece- 
dents from William the Conqueror 
to the latest decisions, and it re- 
mains a bad law. 
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“Rules which were looked upon 
as sacred 100 years ago are laughed 
at today as nonsense. In 1600, if 
I agreed to sell you my cow and you 
agreed to buy her, I was bound to 
deliver the animal even if you were 
unable to pay for her, and vice 
versa, you had to pay for the ani- 
mal even if I could not deliver her. 
The rule was in operation for al- 
most 200 years. A sensible man 
came along, Lord Mansfield, and 
he said this rule was nonsense, and 
then for the first time people real- 
ized that it was nonsense, although 
there were many who maintained 
that, after all, a law is a law. 

“Precedent is not the most im- 
portant question, for what may be 
perfectly good law in 1890, may be 
outrageous law in 1923. The pri- 
mary thing for a judge to consider 
is the effect of his decision socio- 
logically, economically and upon 
business. Many persons, including 
judges, agree with me on this point, 
but you can not expect them to say 
so. If a judge of the supreme court 
said what I have said, it is not at 
all inconceivable that he would be 
impeached. But an eminent judge 
told me recently that in his opinion 
society would be just as well off if 
every case that was ever litigated 
in the courts were decided exactly 
opposite to the decision rendered. 
He meant that, in too many cases, 
the courts have ignored the de- 
mands of the people and have con- 
sidered only dry-as-dust prece- 
dents.”—-News Letter. 


U. S. TRADE UNIONS LEAD 
WORLD; ARE NOT INTER- 
ESTED IN FORMULAS 


New York.—‘“American trade 
unionism leads the world today in 
every phase of the realm of organ- 
ized labor activity,” is President 
Gompers’ challenge to the latest 
European critic of American trade 
unionism—Jan Oudegeest of Hol- 
land, one of the two secretaries of 
the International Federation of 
Trade Unions. 





President Gompers writes in the 
New York Times, in answer to an 
interview with Mr. Oudegeest by 
William Atherton du Puy, an 
American newspaper man, who 
was for a time attached to the in- 
ternational labor office at Geneva. 
Mr. du Puy’s interview was printed 
in the New York Times. 

Mr. Oudegeest declared that 
American labor “has _ hesitated, 
floundered, almost failed,” and that 
“it has been improperly led by 
Samuel Gompers.” 


President Gompers pays little at- 
tention to the personal attack on 
him. He says he will not worry 
about Mr. Oudegeest’s judgment 
until it is confirmed by the Ameri- 
can trade unionists who have for 
forty times elected him president of 
the A. F.of L. President Gompers 
declared that there is not a trade 
union movement in Europe as free 
from internal discord, as free from 
bitterness and disappointment, as 
united and confident of the future 
as the trade union movement of the 
United States. 

“The condition of labor in Eu- 
rope is not all due to post-war con- 
fusion,” he said. 

“Labor in the United States is 
better paid than anywhere else in 
the world. It lives in better homes. 
It wears better clothes. It has more 
leisure. It enjoys better food. It 
has a wider margin of choice in 
determining how and where it shall 
live. Finally, it has a better trade 
union movement with which to 
achieve more progress and im- 
provement. 

“Of what avail are the programs 
of Europe if their concrete results 
are inferior to the results of the 
efforts of American labor? It is 
notable that the labor movements 
of Europe run strongly to pro- 
grams and formulas. They make 
formulas for everything. They 
embellish them, decorate them, 
punctuate them nicely, capitalize 
them freely, make speeches about 
them endlessly, gaze upon them 
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worshipfully—and no doubt this 
pleases employers immensely. 

“But the American workers pre- 
fer an increase in wages, with all 
the resulting opportunities, to a 
pleasing formula framed on the 
wall. 

“In America we lack the back- 
ground which is the direct source 
of the persisting European love for 
theory and formula. For that we 
are thankful, though we marvel at 
the persistence in Europe of me- 
dieval influences. 

“All the countries of Europe 
might well settle in Texas, one 
State of the forty-eight in the 
United States. The countries of 
Europe are actually industrial, 
while the United States covers an 
area 3,000 miles across the conti- 
nent and roughly 2,000 miles from 
Canada to Mexico, the greater por- 
tion of which is essentially agri- 
culture. , 

“There is slight similarity of any 
kind between the problems of labor 
in America and Europe, though 
European doctrinaires, intellectu- 
als and superior persons generally 
feel free to tell us how to order our 
affairs and how to enter the prom- 
ised land which is yet so very far 
from their own shores.” 

President Gompers calls atten- 
tion to declarations by the Interna- 
tional Federation of Trade Unions 
for a general strike to “socialize 
industry,” and a general strike in 
the event of war. As these resolu- 
tions would cause the American 
trade unionists to surrender their 
autonomy, the A. F. of L. has de- 
clined to affiliate with the interna- 
tional. 

“Largely under the influence of 
Mr. Oudegeest,” says President 
Gompers, “the International Fed- 
eration of Trade Unions has de- 
veloped impossible schemes, has 
blundered into failures, if not dis- 
asters, and has made utterly im- 
possible, at least for the present, 
the affiliation of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. 


“TI think I may suggest without 
impropriety that European critics 
of our movement set their own 
houses in order before attempting 
intellectual suzerainty of the 
United States of America.’-—News 
Letter. 


LABOR IS NOT A COMMODITY 


The labor question presents new 
problems unknown to the courts of 
equity when our government was 
founded. Equitable rules apper- 
tain for the most part to property 
rights—the rights of capital and 
the courts of today persist in 
stretching those rules to crush la- 
bor organizations on the theory 
that labor is a commodity without 
the slightest recognition of the hu- 
man souls and the American 
homes which the term labor con- 
notes. By legislative acts labor 
has been declared not to be a com- 
modity or article of commerce. Yet 
the courts refuse to give recogni- 
tion to this obvious truth. 

The fact is that the labor ques- 
tion is in a class by itself and 
should be so treated by the law be- 
cause of the human elements com- 
posing it. That this is so is indi- 
cated by the employers in number- 
less establishments where all dif- 
ferences with the workers are set- 
tled peaceably because justly and 
where strikes are therefore un- 
known. It has been recognized by 
Congress and by the State legisla- 
tures generally in the countless 
special laws passed to regulate 
child labor and that of women, the 
hours of labor and working condi- 
tions, minimum wage laws and 
workmen’s compensation acts. Hu- 
man rights, interests, and aspira- 
tions may not be treated by the law 
as on a par with billets of steel and 
bales of hay. 

I have quoted from the Daugher- 
ty injunction so-called. Do not for- 
get that the United States of 
America itself was the complain- 
ant in that suit. And bear in mind 
that the Constitution forbids Con- 
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gress to make any law abridging 
the freedom of speech or of the 
press. Also remember that the in- 
junction from which I have quoted 
was granted upon the Govern- 
ment’s prayer, the application of 
the Attorney General, without no- 
tice to the labor unions or their 
members. There was nothing be- 
fore the judge except such papers 
as the Attorney General saw fit to 
submit. Yet this injunction was 
so issued which, by a stroke of the 
pen, turned into crimes acts which 
before that had been innocent and 
unpunishable. 

I say it turned innocent acts in- 
to crimes. It may be said that 
they were not made crimes but 
only contempt of court. To that I 
answer that to the citizen who 
finds himself in jail, it makes little 
difference what the act is called for 
which he is being punished. Fur- 
thermore, he would be better off if 
it were called a crime because then 
his right would be protected by the 
ample safeguards provided by the 
ordinary criminal procedure which 
with exceeding care protect the 
rights and liberties of the hum- 
blest. Call his offense a contempt 
and he is haled before the judge 
and without trial by jury summar- 
ily condemned to fine or imprison- 
ment or both.—By John R. Ford, 
Justice, New York State Supreme 
Court. 


INDIFFERENT UNIONISM 


Indifference on the part of the in- 
dividual member of unions is the 
largest single factor of danger to 
the future of trade unionism. This 
is true in the largest unions as well 
as in smaller ones. 

In a recent issue of the Miners’ 
Magazine an editorial asserted 
that: 

“The immediate menace to the 
cause of unionism in this country 
is lethargy, negligence and indiffer- 
ence. Too many union men and 
too many unions, for that matter, 
are taking things for granted. 





They are assuming that unionism 
now is strong enough to take care 
of itself, and will live and grow on 
its own momentum. Many of these 
men today are neglecting most 
seriously the plans and processes 
which were established to maintain 
and develop the strength of the 
union cause. 

“They do not fulfill many of the 
most important obligations of a 
union man. They will not attend 
the meetings of their union. They 
never ask for the union label. They 
work on a job with a man without 
acard. They knock the officers and 
the loyal members, and do not con- 
tribute in any manner to the ad- 
vancement of the cause, except, 
perhaps, by paying their dues, at 
which they invariably grumble. 

“They assert there is no danger 
of their ever doing anything con- 
trary to union principles, or that 
would injure the labor movement. 
But what are they doing to 
strengthen the cause of organized 
labor? Do they know that the pro- 
gram of a trade unionist must be 
positive, not negative, if anything 
is to be accomplished? 

“They might claim that their 
actions will always be in accord 
with union principles; but they 
seem to forget that the progress of 
unionism is measured by the 
strength that results from the 
faithful, earnest and active con- 
duct of the members of organized 
labor. It matters not how just the 
cause may be, it can not succeed in 
a full measure unless the members 
are solidly united in hand, mind 
and heart.” 

If the trade union movement is 
to go forward and fulfill its mission 
in a large degree there must be a 
greater degree of loyalty, earnest- 
ness and activity on the part of in- 
dividual members in all unions. 

Indifference seems to be a curse 
to all human endeavor. It never 
accomplished anything construc- 
tive but has always been a brake’ 
upon human progress. 








If every member of organized 
labor would consider duty to self 
and to cause the member would 
realize the frightful responsibility 
of holding aloof the support that is 
needed—the support that the 
member owes—and the support 
that means success in the larger 
measure. 

Card members the unions now 
have in large numbers. What is 
needed is heart members. Mem- 
bers whose deeds bespeak their 
loyalty will make millions more of 
card members. Consistent loyalty 
will add strength in numbers. Let 
each individual member set an ex- 
ample that non-member workers 
will respect.—Exchange. 


‘“*GO AND DO LIKEWISE” 


Magnus Johnson, United States 
Senator-elect from Minnesota, of- 
fers the soundest kind of advice to 
“white collar” workers who com- 
plain because common labor is get- 
ting better pay than they do. 

Johnson’s advice is summed up 
by “Go and do likewise.” In an- 
swer to an inquiry from a Chicago 
newspaper, he urged workers in all 
trades and professions to take a 
leaf from the book of organized la- 
bor and organize to better their 
condition as workers in many 
trades have done. He said: 

“There is much resentment, I 
find, amongst the poorly-paid store 
clerks, the small professional man 
and the unsuccessful merchant ex- 
pressed in these words: “The com- 
mon laborer gets more than I do.’ 
In other words, the laborer of 
1923, due to his persistent efforts 
to reach a well-defined goal of the 
American standard of living, has 
succeeded in getting his one dollar 
per hour whereas the clerk and the 
professional man has not been able 
to do as well. 

“Now here is my theory: Instead 
of the clerk and the professional 
man finding fault with the carpen- 
ter and the plumber and the brick 
mason for his wages and thus join- 
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ing the hue and cry of organized 
capital, let them go and do like- 
wise; let them work hand in hand 
with organized labor to get their 
own incomes increased, rather than 
try to get Labor’s reduced. 

“Let all workers stick together, 
the white collar worker in the of- 
fice and the brain workers in the 
professions and work hand in hand 
with organized carpenters and 
bricklayers to raise the wages of 
all. Capital is always sure of its 
own, regardless of how high wages 
may go. It means only a fairer 
division of the products of labor.” 

There’s nothing new in John- 
son’s advice, but it is just as good 
now as when it was first given, per- 
haps thousands of years ago. The 
unorganized worker may complain 
until Doomsday, but it won’t get 
him anywhere. His only salvation 
is in organization. The more this 
is emphasized the better are the 
chances of his acting instead of 
merely talking. And for stressing 
this truth and again bringing it 
before the public, Minnesota’s new 
Senator-elect deserves the thanks 
of organized labor. — Garment 
Worker. 





HOW SECESSIONISTS WORK 


Advocates of secession almost 
invariably employ the same meth- 
ods. Prior to the attempt at dual 
organization there is loud wailing 
and crying about the lack of unity 
within the organization. Then the 
character defamers indulge in the 
stereotyped and timeworn tirades 
against those whose official posi- 
tions they covet. They heap abuse 
upon responsible officials not pres- 
ent to defend themselves and follow 
this by a campaign of malicious 
misrepresentation. They are deter- 
mined to crush out the organiza- 
tion if it can not be stampeded 
into secession. 

Almost invariably they have had 
no share in building up the union. 
Instead of assisting new members 
to take a more active part in the 
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welfare and progress of the organ- 
ization, they hint darkly at graft 
and discourage activity by attempt- 
ing to cast suspicion on the motives 
of the old-timers who have stood 
the brunt of the battles in the past. 

Though they protest for free 
speech and the rights of individual 
members, they are the first to deny 
these liberties to people with whom 
they do not agree. They insist that 
the organization is being used for 
someone’s personal aggrandize- 
ment, but fail to explain the record 
of increased wages and better con- 
ditions achieved under the admin- 
istration of those whom they ma- 
lign. 

Occasionally sincere unionists 
have discarded sound reason and 
proven results, and allowed them- 
selves to be misled by the malicious 
propaganda of the secessionists 
and “new union” advocates only to 
see the general weakening of the 
union and the destruction of con- 
ditions secured through years of 
struggle. 

As a rule, however, the seces- 
sionists depend for the success of 
their schemes upon those who are 
either too indifferent to familiar- 
ize themselves with conditions 
within their organization and take 
intelligent action, or those who are 
too stupid to realize that their cry 
is the smoke screen behind which 
the exponents of secession expect 
to turn the trade union into a com- 
pany association. 

While they wage war against 
progress, solidarity and the best 
interests of the organization, they 
talk about “saving the union.” 

Beware of the advocate of seces- 
sion. He is either a paid destruc- 
tionist or a fool.—International 
Steam Engineer. 


NATURE TO THE RESCUE 


It is a wonderful experience to 
attend a labor conference. 

Why? 

Because it is so natural. Because 
it palpitates with humanness. Be- 





cause you can feel yourself in con- 
— with the tingling centers of 
ife. 

There is so little that is natural 
in the human world. At every 
point you are met by convention, 
traditions. It is almost impossible, 
save in some great crisis, to break 
down the barriers of artificiality 
that separate your soul from all 
the souls of men. 

So seldom can you see your fel- 
low creatures as they really are. 
Masks predominate. You move 
among disguised personalities. 

At a labor conference it is dif- 
ferent. Different entirely. Con- 
vention is ignored there. Tradi- 
tion, custom, precedent—all the 
things that get between human be- 
ings and keep them apart—are left 
outside the door at a labor confer- 
ence, 

Thought is swift, speech is di- 
rect. Words are used in their 
plainest sense. There are no de- 
lusive subtleties. You have no 
doubt about what is said—have not 
to search for hidden meanings. 

A labor conference is the place 
to see men and women as their true 
selves—maskless, undisguised. 
Truth and candor are heard there. 
Their voices are blunt, harsh not 
infrequently, but the ring is un- 
mistakable; there is in it no echo 
of the eloquence of insincerity. 

It is good to listen to a labor con- 
ference.— From the Australian 
Worker. 


LABOR IS NOBLE 


There is perennial nobleness and 
even sacredness in work. Were a 
man ever so benighted or forget- 
ful of his high calling, there is al- 
ways hope in him who actually and 
earnestly works; in idleness alone 
is there perpetual despair. Con- 
sider how, even in the meanest 
sorts of labor, the whole soul of 
man is composed into real har- 
mony. 

He bends himself with free valor 
against his task; and doubt, desire, 
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sorrow, remorse, indignation, de- 
spair itself, shrink murmuring far 
off into their caves. The glow of 
labor in him is a purifying fire 
wherein all poison is burnt up; and 
of smoke itself there is made a 
bright and blessed flame. 

Blessed is he who has found his 
work; let him ask no other blessed- 
ness; he has a life purpose. Labor 
is life. From the heart of the 
worker rises the celestial force, 
breathed into him by Almighty 
God, awakening him to all noble- 
ness, to all knowledge. Hast thou 
valued patience, courage, openness 
to light or readiness to own thy 
mistakes? 

In wrestling with the dim, brute 
powers of fact thou wilt continual- 
ly learn. For every noble work, 
the possibilities are diffused 
through immensity — undiscover- 
able, except to faith. 

Man, son of Heaven! is there not 
in thy inmost heart a spirit of ac- 
tive method, giving thee no rest 
till thou unfold it? Complain not. 
Look up, wearied brother. See thy 
fellow-workmen surviving through 
eternity—the sacred band of im- 
mortals !—Thomas Carlv'e. 


TRICKY ARGUMENT CAN’T 
CONCEAL ANTI-STRIKE PUR- 
POSE 


What is clear is that in the op- 
eration of coal mines, as in the op- 
eration of railroads, telephones, 
water companies. or banks, the 
public interest must be respected 
and served, and that this require- 
ment places limitations on the 
rights of owners of coal lands, op- 
erators, mine workers, carriers 
and dealers. 


The above portion of the United 
States coal commission’s prelim- 
inary report is a sample of present- 
day economic thought. 

That the public may be served, 
the workers’ rights must be limit- 
ed! Or, in other words, stop 


strikes when the public is incon- 
venienced. 

Workers may ask: “What of our 
rights?” The new philosophy (?) 
replies: “Not to be considered. 
You may not know it, but when you 
accept this employment your rights 
are necessarily subject to limita- 
tion, and therefore you can be 
jailed if you strike.” 

This is the hokus pokus now 
passing for social justice, and 
which has been approved by the 
United States Supreme Court (Wil- 
son vs. New). 

The public may continue its 
sweet way, oblivious of the work- 
ers’ wrongs, but the latter must 
have “limitations” placed on their 
rights, that “the public interest 
may be respected and served.” 

Truly, these be unusual states- 
men that doth advise—and delude 
—the multitude. 

Attention is also called to the 
cunning manner in which the com- 
mission classifies the workers’ 
rights and the operation of public 
utilities. 

“Limitations on the rights of 
owners of coal operators, mine 
workers, carriers and dealers” is 
what the commission favors. 

To limit the rights of workers 
means to control their right to 
strike, and jail them if they dis- 
obey. 

When a corporation is regulated, 
the liberty of its officials is not in- 
terfered with. Corporations may 
be fined, and the charge is passed 
on to the public, but corporation 
officials are never jailed. 

It is absurd to say there is no dif- 
ference, for instance, between a 
government order that railroad 
rates be reduced and a law that 
workers can not quit their employ- 
ment. 

In the case of the railroad, there 
is nothing elemental involved. No 
fundamental right of the railroad 
president, board of directors or 
stockholders is denied. 

There may be differences of 
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opinion between the government 
and the railroad. The latter may 
not agree on the justness of the 
rate order, but this is a difference 
of detail and not of principle. The 
railroads and all other public 
utilities acknowledge the right of 
the government to regulate them. 
This principle is never disputed, 
though its application often is. 

The workers, however, deny the 
right of government to regulate 
them, as advocated by the coal com- 
mission. 

When the worker is “‘regulated”’ 
his personal liberty is instantly af- 
fected. 

Personal liberty is fundamental. 
It must not be subject to the mood 
of man or wild notions that run 
counter to the experience of the 
ages. ‘ 

The right of the human being 
to own himself is imperishable. It 
has survived every iron heel. 

It is idle to say that wage work- 
ers will surrender ownership of 
themselves because the agents of 
greed have evolved a_ sophistry 
which, when stripped bare, means: 

“The publie’s convenience justi- 
fies slavery.”—News Letter. 

THE SPY AGAIN 

So this time it’s the “operatives” 
of the U. S. Department of Justice, 
working under the “great detec- 
tive,” Mr. Burns, who are charged 
with wrongfully obtaining sums 
totaling $2,000,000 for hush 
money, bribes and trickery. Then, 
John H. Asher, head of the Asher 
Detective Agency of New York, 
and four others, are now accused 
of outrageously padding the pay- 
rolls of the “spies” furnished the 
New York Central Railroad during 
the switchmen’s strike in 1920, 
and for which the Government in 
turn paid quite dearly. 

Nothing new, these latest 
charges! Just more of the old 
story. But it is something new to 
see the highly-paid advisors of the 
employing interests beginning to 


discover the rottenness and danger 
of the cowardly sneaks that now 
infest the labor unions. 

This is how one of them recently 
put it to the Chicago Association 
of Commerce: 

“Any employer that employs 
liars to go down and get dope in 
the plant is going to have lots of 
labor trouble, and they ought to 
have a thousand times more than 
they have got. If you have got to 
go and hire a born liar to tell you 
about your men, well, you ought 
to go out of business. Any man 
that will go down and double-cross 
a man that he breaks bread with is 
just a low enough snake to come 
into the office and double-cross you, 
and he always does just that. If 
you men want to know who causes 
labor troubles, you just go home 
tonight, close the bathroom door 
and take a look in the looking- 
glass, and you will be looking at 
about nine-tenths of the cause of 
trouble.”—Electrical Workers’ 
Journal. 





PATIENCE 


Each member of the union must 
have patience with the union and 
with his brother members. Re- 
member that the union can not ac- 
complish everything in a day, or in 
a year. Remember that it is a 
human institution gradually crawl- 
ing along, gaining strength as it 
goes, and that it has great work 
before it which undoubtedly it will 
accomplish. In the meantime 
have patience. If you desire proof 
that it will make good in the fu- 
ture, we ask you to look back 
twenty-five years and see the con- 
ditions that obtained at that time 
for the men and women workers 
and compare them with the condi- 
tions that the workers are now en- 
joying.—Ex. 

Man is an able creature, but he 
has made 32,647,398 laws and 
hasn’t yet improved on the Ten 
Commandments.—Granite Cutter. 














(By Daniel J. Tobin) 


S there not something suspicious about the wonderful praise of the 
I capitalistic press of the country in its continued expression of con- 

fidence as to the future of Labor because it has gone into the bank- 
ing business? Do any of you good readers remember the Wall Street 
Press ever before rejoicing over Labor’s advancement? 

Every day we read an editorial in some daily newspaper, or an 
article in some magazine, commending Labor for its wonderful step 
forward by the formation of Labor banks everywhere. Those same 
magazines and newspapers were before always notorious in their de- 
nunciation of Labor. 

The Wall Street Journal of Finance, in a recent issue, published a 
story praising Labor for its banking undertaking, and on another page 
in the same issue was an article giving as the reason for the unsettled 
business conditions existing the dangerous labor unions of our country, 
who are always clamoring for more. 

Perhaps if Labor ties up all of its money in its banking and stock 
propositions Wall Street may find a way to squeeze it. You may per- 
haps not know that no one ever beat Wall Street. They say it nearly 
got Henry Ford, but Henry saved himself by compelling his agents, in 
the many cities and towns throughout the country, to dig up, in ad- 
vance, the money for Ford cars which they had to take or else lose the 
agency. 

You remember what Wall Street did to Allan Ryan when he tried 
to show them up by cornering the market on Stutz Motor stock? One 
day Ryan was king, the next week he was a beggar and driven to the 
wall. You remember what happened a few weeks ago to the head of 
the Piggly Wiggly concern? He thought, one day, he had Wall Street 
on its knees to him, but at the present time both he and Piggly are up 
against it pretty bad and Wall! Street is liable to cripple that concern 
permanently. 

You can’t beat the gang in Wall Street with financial weapons, 
and, believe me, brothers, when they praise and encourage Labor to 
enter the banking game, it is well to watch them—“Beware of the Greeks 
bearing gifts.” 

You know the banking game is one of the most dangerous of any 
of the business games played today. Labor may make good at it, but 
it is a dangerous experiment, for there is nothing that more quickly 
breaks or destroys the confidence of the workers than to have their 
money lost in poor investments or stolen by some individual who proves 
false to them. Receiving money from laboring men or from labor unions 
is all right, but that money again has to be invested and that is where 
the danger lies—in unsafe investments. At the time the loan is made 
the investment may be safe, but, in a short time, the security on the 
loan may become valueless. There is not a bank in this country today 
that has not a bunch of notes that are not worth a cent on the dollar, 
so, if the best trained men in the game lose at it, where do honest labor 
men fit? 

It is wonderful to preach the doctrine, “Own your own banks.” 
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Fine stuff! It takes hold and gets the rank and file just the same as, 
“We should own all the men of production.” Pure bunk! 

They own all of those things in Russia, but what are they doing 
with them? Russia today is the most pitiable country in the world; 
rich in everything, yet more poverty exists there than anywhere else in 
the world, even in China. 

There are certain material things for which labor unions were 
instituted and when they begin drifting away from them and adding 
too many new frills, they are liable to overdo themselves. 

No doubt some will say, when they read this article, that I am non- 
progressive; that I am not up-to-date. In answer to them I will say, 
I do not own the money in our International Union, I am only part 
custodian of it; that I am going to protect that fund more dearly than 
if it were my own; that I am going to see that it is deposited where I 
think it will be perfectly safe and where I can call and get it when our 
people are on strike and need it to fight our enemies, and I don’t care 
who likes it, or don’t like it. 

The banking business is, to a certain extent, a crooked business. 
A banker can loan or refuse to loan if he so desires. He can accept 
rotten security and play hide-and-seek with deposits. However, he is 
usually under the guidance of other cold-blooded financial experts and 
he has to make good or out he goes. 

One can never tell how a bank is doing or getting along until it 
has been established in business for eight or ten years, then the rotten 
securities or loans begin to show up, or should a financial crash come, 
they may show up sooner. It is true all banks issue reports, but reports 


may be manipulated. They can, and do, list as assets rotten, worthless 
securities. 


Of course you may say, well, they loan our money to our enemies. 
That may be true. No doubt it is somewhat true, but the latest report 
issued by the savings banks of our country shows that there are be- 
tween twelve and fifteen millions of working and middle class people 
who have loans on their homes obtained from these savings institutions. 
The average American banker does not discriminate in the loaning of 
money—he is usually looking for the best security. This was demon- 
strated very clearly in the coal miners’ strike last year when the In- 
diana National Bank at Indianapolis and a large National Bank in New 
York City loaned to the United Mine Workers, on the signatures of its 
President and Secretary, nearly half a million dollars, while we fail to 
hear of a union bank in Cleveland, controlled by the railroad engineers, 
loaning one cent to the striking miners. 


We do not dictate to our local unions as to where they shall deposit 
their money. They may do as they please. The local officers are re- 
sponsible for the money. We do, however, advise them to be careful. 
Sympathy or sentiment should never govern their actions when making 
a deposit. Don’t deposit in a certain bank because the banker is a nice 
fellow. It is purely a business proposition and the officers are mainly 
responsible for the safety of the funds. There is nothing that will 
cause the membership to despise the officers more than the loss of their 
funds. Therefore, have the courage to say “No” when it is necessary 
for vou to do so. Your first thought should be for the men who have 
entrusted their money to your care. 


As for me, I shall go on doing the best I can, treating every one 
right, helping to build up, not tear down, endeavoring to continue to 
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merit the confidence repcsed in me, even if some people are mean enough 
to consider me ultra-conservative, because I try, and will continue to 
protect the money entrusted to my care and keeping by other people. 


HE DECISION of the United States Railroad Labor Board, in the 
j case of the Railway Express employes, has just been handed down. 

It grants to drivers, chauffeurs, helpers, wagonmen, stablemen 
and platform men 31% cents an hour increase, and to the other employes, 
covered generally by the clerks, 3 cents an hour increase, commencing 
August 1, 1923. 

Of course, the decision is somewhat of an advancement, but, to say 
the least, it is entirely disappointing and absolutely unjust in so far as 
our membership is concerned. We asked for an increase of 15 cents 
per hour and the least we expected to get was a return of what was 
taken away from the men two years ago. 

We can not possibly understand by what method of calculation or 
on what basis of justice the Board reached its decision, especially when 
this Board, a short time ago, granted to certain classes of drivers and 
chauffeurs, outside of the American Federation of Labor, 4 cents an 
hour increase, or one-half cent an hour more than that given regular 
trade unionists. Perhaps the slight difference is the price our men pay 
for being thorough Federation trade unionists. 

The law (so they tell us) does not allow the Wage Board to dis- 
criminate, but what are we to think when a dual or rival union outside 
of the regular Labor Movement gets one-half cent more than the 
straight Federation trade unionists, and especially when it is taken into 
consideration that the cost of living was higher at the time this last 
decision was handed down than it was when the decision was rendered 
in the case of the irregular union some three months ago? What con- 
clusion can we reach except that this Board, which represents the 
Government, is prejudiced against the regular trade union movement? 

President Tobin has written the Board expressing the disappoint- 
ment of the International Organization with the unjust decision and 
the general dissatisfaction of our membership employed by the Express 
Company at the unfairness and injustice of the findings of the Board. 

The General President also stated in his letter to the Board that 
our International Union has reached the conclusion that there is very 
little hope for justice for the workers coming under the jurisdiction of 
the Board and that our International Union will proceed to enlist the 
services of the organized workers of the country in an endeavor to 
amend the law and abolish the present prejudiced Railroad Labor Board. 

It may be possible to get relief from the next Congress, as we feel 
that it will be a progressive body, and the above statement is not a 
threat but an honest statement of what we are going to do. 

There is nothing now left for the men if they don’t accept the 
decision except to strike. The men, under the law, have a right to re- 
ject the decision. The company also has the same right to reject it. 
If the employes reject it, as I said before, there is nothing for them to 
do except strike and it is a pretty tough job to win a strike against a 
government board’s decision. 

You will remember that during the railroad shop trades strike the 
railroad companies stated they could not and would not give in to the 
men because by doing su they would be throwing down the Government. 
All pure rot, of course, but it worked, and as a result every one was 
against the strikers, who for nine months made a wonderful fight and 
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are still fighting. They, however, cculd not win, as the Public, the 
an the Government, every one except the laboring class was against 
them. 

We have information from different places that the Clerks’ Inter- 
national Union is trying to goad and drive our men on to strike against 
the decision and that they will follow. This is exactly what this union 
did in the shop trades strike. They were a part of the Railway De- 
partment of the American Federation of Labor and were sure going out 
with the shop trades, but, instead, they meekly held their jobs, broke 
their solemn understanding with the Department and tried to enrich 
themselves at the expense of the poor striking shopmen by endeav oring 
to get agreements with the railroads. 

I trust that our people will not be deceived by men of that kind, 
who try to profit on the blood of other workmen. If you decide that 
it is better for you to fight the Board’s decision and the Company, do 
it alone. Don’t expect or depend upon the clerks to help you. Don't 
expect men who are stealing your membership every day in every un- 
fair manner imaginable to help you. Stand in your own shoes. Don’t 
go along with men who have no regard for the jurisdictional rights of 
another International Union; men who, by lying and deceiving, are en- 
deavoring to disrupt locals of drivers and chauffeurs in many cities 
and towns. Let those birds go on strike first if they want to fight, but 
don’t worry, they won’t go. They never go first, or last. 

Whatever action you take, give it serious consideration first. There 
is no doubt in my mind but what if we had one organization of chauf- 
feurs, drivers, helpers, those who load and unload, we could safely take 
this recent decision up with the Company and put up a real fight, but, 
so long as the Clerks are taking and holding in membership drivers and 
others who belong to us, with an independent union in Chicago, and 
a large Company union, in short, while the men are split up as they 
are, it will be difficult to get that to which the men are entitled. 


OCAL UNIONS having members who are going to Los Angeles 
| sto work at our craft should notify them to get a transfer card to 

Local No. 208 in Los Angeles. This is the law of our International 
Union. Complaint has been received from that city that there are a 
number of union drivers from other cities throughout the country who 
are working there and they refuse to transfer. This is unfair to the 
Los Angeles local, as those men are taking the places of the regular 
members and the least they should do is to transfer, and they are not 
complying with ovr laws unless they do so. 





The following telegram was sent 
to President Harding on March 28, 
1923, by Judge Alton B. Parker, 
President of The National Civic 
Federation: 

“We trust that the Government 
of the United States will make 
known to the world the righteous 
indignation and profound horror 
of the American people at the bru- 
tal and barbarous sentence of death 
by the Russian Soviet against 


Archbishop Zepliak and his Vicar- 
General. The trial of these two 
prelates was simply an attack, dis- 
guised under a thinly-veiled legal- 
ity, upon the Church they repre- 
sent and is only a part of the per- 
sistent campaign carried on against 
all religion by the Soviet regime 
from the beginning of its sinister 
despotism over the Russian peo- 
ple.” 








MISCELLANY 








MIDDLEMAN TOO COSTLY; HE 
ALONE MAKES PROFIT 


Portland, Ore.—In a plea for a 
reduction of middlemen’s costs, C. 
E. Spence, State market agent, 
says that writers too often meas- 
ure production by the buying de- 
mand, not the natural demand. 

“If a natural demand for fruits 
and vegetables could be filled in 
this or any other State,” he said, 
“there would be such a consump- 
tion of grown products that all 
agricultural sections would pros- 
per. This demand must be helped 
by as short a bridge between the 
farms and families as is possible; 
the between expenses that do not 
add anything to the value of the 
product must be cut to absolute 
handling necessity. 

“United States Senator Borah, 
in his speech in this city, said that 
for farm products the consumer 
paid twenty-two and one-half bil- 
lions of dollars and the middle in- 
terests, the commission men, etc., 
received fourteen and one-half bil- 
lions. In other words, what the 
grower received 33 cents for went 
to the ultimate consumer for one 
dollar. The figures of the United 
States Department of Agriculture 
bear out Senator Borah in these 
statements. And Senator Borah 
adds that ‘this condition will de- 
stroy any industry’.”—News Let- 
ter. 


SWEAT SHOPS ABOUND IN 
EASTERN CITIES 


New York.—Court trials of 
sweat shop and child labor employ- 
ers in New Jersey have revealed 
that hundreds of such shops, lo- 
cated as a rule in bedrooms and 
kitchens, are operated in various 
sections of this city, said Morris 








Sigman, president of the Interna- 
tional Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union. 

In these bedroom shops, the 
unionist said, young boys and girls 
and women are making hand em- 
broidery, neckwear and men’s 
clothing for large firms. He said 
at least 45,000 such workers are in 
the hand embroidery trade alone 
in New York City and New Jersey. 

The International Union of Gar- 
ment Workers, Mr. Sigman said, 
has employed special organizers to 
visit these home shops and to in- 
terest workers in the union and 
what it means to them in the se- 
curing of sanitary conditions. The 
union is now organizing several 
thousand workers in embroidery 
shops in Hoboken and other sec- 
tions of Hudson county. 

The product of these insanitary 
shops find sale along fashionable 
drives of New York City, where 
the elite are wholly unconscious of 
the conditions under which their 
exquisite scarfs and Swiss embroi- 
dery have been fabricated.—News 
Letter. 





STRIKING COAL MINER DE- 
‘NIED U. S. PAPERS 


Baltimore, Md.—Judge Valen- 
tine of Parsons, W. Va., will not 
grant citizenship papers to a strik- 
ing member of the United Mine 
Workers, according to President 
Drum, District No. 16, United Mine 
Workers, in a letter to a local trade 
unionist. 

Dan Spolarich asked for citizen- 
ship papers, and presented his hon- 
orable discharge from the United 
States army, where he served nine 
months. 

The court took an unusual and 
unnecessary interest in the appli- 
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cant’s private affairs. The young 
alien was asked why he was not 
working and if he were a member 
of the United Mine Workers. 

O. B. Anderson, government rep- 
resentative, told the court, accord- 
ing to President Drum, that Spo- 
larich had no right to be admitted 
to citizenship ; that he was a striker 
and a member of the United Mine 
Workers. An attorney represent- 
ing the Davis Coal and Coke Com- 
pany also informed the court that 
Spolarich “is a follower of James 
J. Hogan, who is interested in the 
miners’ strike in the Thomas field.” 

“The final outcome of the hear- 
ing,” said President Drum, “was 
that the court refused Spolarich 
citizenship papers because he was 
a member of the United Mine 
Workers, and so stated. 

“This judge used to be a local at- 
torney of the Western Maryland 
railway in that county, whose 
craftsmen have been on strike for 
over a year. This shows you what 
we have to fight against in District 
No. 16. It shows you the preju- 
dices against our cause.”—News 
Letter. 


WANT EIGHT-HOUR DAY 


Chicago.—The Order of Railway 
Telegraphers demands that the 
Railroad Labor Board stand by its 
eight-hour principle. First, the 
board gave recognition to the 
eight-hour day and later ruled that 
eight hours could be worked within 
twelve hours in certain offices. 

“If we are to have an eight-hour 
day,” said President Manion of the 
telegraphers, “let the board so de- 
cide. But if it is the intent of the 
board to provide twelve hours’ 
service to the carriers in our class, 
then let the board so rule.” 

In defense of overtime payment 
requested, President Manion said 
that this is intended as a deterrent 
and as compensation for sacrifices 
required of the employe. Sunday 
has a value to the worker which no 
other days has, and those who are 





compelled to work that day should 
be given extra compensation, he 
said. 

“Our craft is low paid. Wage in- 
creases by central tribunals have 
not met the situation, nor has full 
consideration been given our duties 
and responsibilities; on the con- 
trary, the inadequate basing rate 
has been perpetuated by these in- 
elastic wage orders until now not 
only the basic wage must be cor- 
rected, but inequalities must be 
eliminated.”—News Letter. 





SLAVES NOT WANTED 


Any job that can not maintain 
its man according to the standards 
of respectable living is a job we do 
not need in our economic system. 

It is not true that American |]a- 
borers refuse jobs that afford liv- 
ing conditions. There are always 
hundreds of thousands of unem- 
ployed ready to jump at them. And 
the proper function of our cap- 
tains of industry is to find out how 
common labor can be made attrac- 
tive enough to meet the require- 
ments of self-respecting American 
laborers. 

Tc side-step the problem by 
combing the world for workers 
wretched enough to accept jobs 
however degrading and miserable 
is to attempt to play the role of 
Roman slave drivers in an age 
when that sort of thing produces 
swiftly its consequences of disor- 
der and decay.—Granite Cutter. 





RAILROADS PROSPEROUS; ALL 
RECORDS BROKEN 


New York—According to Julius 
Kruttschnitt, chairman of the 
Southern Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany, American railroads are to- 
day the most prosperous in their 
history. 

This statement comes at a time 
when the people are being told that 
the railroads are on the verge of 
bankruptcy. This campaign has 
been carried on for months, and is 
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intended to “scare off” proposed 
railroad legislation by creating a 
public opinion that “‘the roads must 
be let alone.” 


Mr. Kruttschnitt now throws a 


monkey wrench into the poverty. 


propaganda by acknowledging the 
roads are the most prosperous in 
their history. He said his own 
company is in the middle of its best 
year. The net ton mileage for 
June and the first half of the year 
was 28 per cent higher than last 
year. The June net ton mileage 
was the highest in the system’s his- 
tory, substantially equaling the 
previous record made in 1922. 

The railroad official’s reference 
to railroads as a whole might well 
be remembered this fall by the coal- 
buying public, when they may hear 
sorrowful tales of broken-down en- 
gines and equipment.—News Let- 
ter. 


PEOPLE IGNORE PARTIES— 
POLITICIANS DISMAYED 

Chicago.— At a conference in 
this city of representatives of the 
national administration party from 
seven states, it was sorrowfully 
acknowledged that “party lines are 
being destroyed.” 

The speakers agreed that voters 
have gotten beyond all control of 
party discipline and that they are 
no longer lured by phrases. The 
usual alarms about attempts “to 
overthrow the government” were 
raised by a few of the conferees, 
but the tariff, taxes, the Daugherty 
injunction, the high cost of living 
and less than $1 that the farmer re- 
ceives for his wheat were acknowl- 
edged by the hard-heads to be ma- 
jor factors in the present disregard 
for party lines. It was agreed that 
the farmer must be convinced that 
he is prosperous, but no patent 
process has yet been devised to sur- 
mount the fact that $1 wheat is 
here and the consumer is paying 
more for his bread. 

It is hoped that the Daugherty 


railroad injunction can be ex- 
plained away by a whirlwind cam- 
paign for law and order, which will 
stamp every injunction protester 
an enemy of American institutions. 
—News Letter. 





If you wish to establish the 
eight-hour day, work for organiza- 
tion. If you wish to take the chil- 
dren out of the sweatshops, work 
for organization. If you wish to 
put money into the pay envelope, 
work for organization; if you wish 
for more humane laws, work for 
organization. In short, if you are 
willing to lend a hand in the grand- 
est movement, the most righteous 
cause that has engaged the efforts 
of men from time immemorial, 
work in season and out of season, 
giving your best endeavors to 
build up and encourage organiza- 
tion—for thereby you will help to 
answer labor’s questions and to 
solve labor’s problems.—Coast Sea- 
men’s Journal. 


“Strike! They (the American 
workingmen) have no jobs now. 
We do not want to take up work 
again now, so what can they do? 
They will have to submit or 
starve.’ —J. Pierpont Morgan, 
February, 1908. 


Give the workers just wages and 
their consuming capacity is corre- 


spondingly increased. A man’s 
ability to consume is controlled by 
the wages received. Just wages 
will create a market at home which 
will far surpass any market that 
may exist elsewhere and will lessen 
unemployment. 

Senator La Follette will make a 
strong effort in the next session of 
Congress to obtain passage of 
legislation bearing on the oil and 
gasoline industry, along the lines 
of the report recently made by the 
sub-committee of the Senate Man- 
ufacturers’ committee.—New York 
Tribune. 














XUM 








The report of the Coal Commission says that anthracite operators 
make three times as big profit as they did before the war. Inasmuch 
as the operators did not make the coal, don’t dig it, transport, handle 
or sell it, they seem to be doing pretty well—Washington Times. 


Employment conditions throughout the country were described as 
generally good in a report made public on a special survey by the Em- 
ployment Service of the U. 8S. Department of Labor. Shortages of vari- 
ous kinds of labor were reported in several States, while in others sur- 
pluses were reported.—Washington Star. 


State Supreme Court Judge Carswell of New York has made a 
record as an injunction judge by ordering two members of the West 
Wash Drivers’ Union, who were discharged because of union affiliation, 
not to seek employment in any similar concern in the borough of Brook- 
lyn until December 18, 1924. 

The injunction is a direct indorsement of the blacklist. The union- 
ists are discharged because they belong to the union, and now the bosses 
secure a court order against them seeking employment in one of the 
most populous sections of Greater New York.—News Letter. 


When organized labor makes up its mind to concentrate its fight- 
ing efforts upon the enemies of its principles and cease fighting among 
themselves, the day of its supreme recognition will be here. 


Yes, fight always for what you believe to be right, but be fair to 
your adversary. There are two sides to every question. The other fel- 
low may be wrong—and, then you might be. 
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WEAR THE EMBLEM 
of 


OUR ORGANIZATION 


ADVERTISE THE BUTTON AND EMBLEM 





THE ABOVE CUTS REPRESENT THE 


Button, Cuff Button and Watch Fob 
SOLD BY THE GENERAL OFFICE 
THE PRICES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Buttons $ .25 apiece 
Cuff Buttons .. . .75 a pair 
Watch Charms . . 1.50 apiece 


All orders should be sent through the Secretary of the Local Union to 


THOMAS L. HUGHES, Secretary 


222 East Michigan Street Indianapolis, Indiana 























